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by a great belt of woodland called the Northern Forest, which
stretches across the continent from the one ocean to the other.
Its northern boundary is coincident with the limit of tree growth,
which runs along the coast of Labrador near the sixtieth parallel,
across north-west Canada from the mouth of the Churchill to that
of the Mackenzie, and along the north-eastern and north-western
slopes of Alaska. The southern limit on the Atlantic coast may
be taken as the fiftieth parallel, and on the Pacific as the sixtieth.
On these coasts the Northern Forest graduaEy merges into the
Atlantic and Pacific Forests respectively ; on the south-west it is
limited by drought, and on the north by high winds during cold
weather. The most valuable tree is the white spruce, but
jack pine, black spruce, larch, birch, and aspen poplar are also
found. This forest is not of great value; in the north the trees
grow in open* formation, and, owing to the shortness and low tem-
perature of the vegetative season, seldom reach a considerable size.
In the south they are suitable for timber, but over the greater part
of the area the coniferous trees destroyed by fire have been replaced
by aspen. To the south of the Northern Forest, on the Atlantic
side, lies a region in which conifers and summer-green trees are
either interspersed or grow in separate formations. In Canada, this
mixed forest occupies the basin of the St. Lawrence and the Mari-
time Provinces, while in the United States it includes New England
and extends over a considerable part of those States which border
the Great Lakes; it also runs southward along the higher slopes of
the Appalachians as far as the thirty-fifth parallel. Among the
conifers are different varieties of pine and spruce; and among the
summer-green trees the birch, beech, and maple.
South of about the thirty-sixth parallel, the Southern Pine
Forest extends along the Atlantic coast with a breadth varying from
100 to 200 miles, crosses over the Florida peninsula, and stretches
along the Gulf coast as far as the flood plains of the Mississippi; it
reappears in Louisiana and gradually merges into the deciduous
Mississippi Forest. The characteristic tree of this region is the
* long-leaf pine (Pinus palustris), and the southern cypress is also
extensively found. The first of these trees, although coniferous,
requires a somewhat warmer climate than the white pine, and is
usually found on drier soils ; the cypress, on the contrary, generally
grows in swampy localities and near the coast.